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The American-Born Teacher of Modern Languages. 



In Germany Max Walter stands high among those who during the 
last thirty years have revolutionized and revitalized the teaching of mod- 
em languages, and his visit to this country has made him the great ex- 
ponent of the direct method here. No one can come in contact with him 
or see him teach, either here or in his own school in Frankfort am Main, 
without feeling what a vivid and stimulating subject the study of modem 
languages can be made, what an opportunity for constructive work it 
ofEers to the teacher, what a source of enjoyment and of culture to the 
pupil. Dr. Walter^s visit to America greatly hastened the spread of mod- 
ern ideas and methods, already used by our best teachers of the languages ; 
his books have further helped along the good cause. 

But we still find among many of our teachers of German and French 
a certain timidity, almost a fear of these new methods, a feeling that 
Americans can never hope to pronounce and speak a foreign language well 
enough to employ it freely in their work and so to use the direct method 
to the best advantage. Perhaps this is due to the fact that a considerable 
proportion of our modern language teachers are teaching their own native 
tongue. Owing to the enormous territory which our American schools 
must cover and to the rapid increase of interest in modem languages 
which the last decades have shown, it has been impossible for us to find 
enough trained American teachers to carry on the work and we have gladly 
welcomed the help of these foreign-born colleagues. But many American 
teachers feel that they can never hope to rival those who are thus born 
into a knowledge of French or German and that an American choosing this 
field of labor must expect to remain in the lower ranks of the profession. 

Here I feel that the career of Max Walter should serve as an en- 
couragement to our teachers. Many of them do not realize that his work 
has been done, and his reforms made, as a teacher not of German, but of 
French and English. And if his knowledge of these languages is pro- 
found, his use of them fluent and easy, his pronunciation excellent, 
it is due to no advantage of birth, but to years of hard work and study 
supplemented by travel. While Dr. W^alter has used all the resources of 
modern science and has trained himself phonetically to pronounce with 
precision and correctness, he would be the last to claim that he speaks 
French and English like a native. But no one can vi&it his classes at 
Frankfort without realizing how invaluable is his complete understanding 
of the point of view and of the educational background of his pupils. 
Not a moment is wasted in explanation of any construction or concept 
which the pupils should be able to understand by analogy with German 
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words or institutions, while every point where real diflBcnlty occurs, 
either in form or in content of the matter under discussion, is noted with 
unerring precision and explained and illustrated, always with reference 
to the body of ideas already familiar to the class. One feels that no Eng- 
lishman, no Frenchman, could see as he does exactly what those German 
boys understand and what is unfamiliar and obscure to them, nor could 
any foreigner select and emphasize so well the very points which may 
serve to give a new outlook, to suggest a new standard of values, to lay 
bare the vital differences between the foreign and the German mind. 
And what a stimulus to a class to feel that the teacher who is thus leading 
them into new fields of thought and of knowledge has himself trodden 
the way they are going, that they themselves may attain by ambition and 
industry to an equal wisdom and proficiency. To speak French like a 
Frenchman, Eaglish like an Englishman, is a thing which these foreigners 
can never hope to do, and a consciousness of this fact often acts on a class 
as a depressing influence, making it seem hardly worth while to try to at- 
tain a goal so obviously beyond their reach, while every achievement of a 
teacher of their own nationality is a challenge to go and do likewise. 

Men and women of foreign birth have done and are doing fine work 
in teaching their mother tongue in our schools and colleges. We owe 
them much and shall probably long need their help, but in the countries 
where education has reached the highest development, in France as well 
as in Germany, it has been found that the best teachers of foreign 
languages are those who have themselves had to acquire their knowledge 
by hard study, those who know the difficulties which must be surmounted 
before a pupil can gain the power to use the language freely, who are not 
disheartened by the slowness and blundering of the early stages and who 
also know what the cultural value of the language and literature they are 
teaching may be to those of their own nationality and education. This is 
distinctly the belief of Max Walter and his associates in the reform move- 
ment in Germany, where the foreign-born teacher of languages is now 
very rarely met with. 

The close of this war will see the ablest and best-trained foreign 
teachers all needed at home to build up again their own educational sys- 
tem and to supply the places of those who are gone. Yet it will find 
America more than ever before eager to understand the languages of 
Europe, to profit by the best that it can teach us, to understand the causes 
which have led to this terrible struggle and to guard against their recur- 
rence. Can we doubt that the more fully the nations understand each 
other, the more closely they are drawn together in bonds of interest and of 
mutual respect and admiration for each other's achievement, the less 
likely will be the repetition of such a catastrophy? And is it not the 
glory of our branch of the teaching profession that we are and must be 
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the chief intermediaries in forming such bonds, that we can largely help 
to lay the foundations for that better understanding on which the new 
civilization must be built up ? Let our young men and women then pre- 
pare themselves for this great task and let them look to Max Walter as 
one who has shown them the way which they must tread if they would 
achieve success in it. Every teacher of modern languages should read 
Walter^s book: "Englisch nach dem Frankfurter Eeformplan/^ It will 
show them how well pupils can be taught to use a foreign language; it 
will stimulate and encourage them in their own work and set them a 
standard, high indeed, yet not unattainable. For what German boys and 
girls under a German teacher can do with English, American boys and 
girls under an American teacher can surely learn to do with German, 
French or Spanish. 

Marian P. "Whitney. 

Vassar College. 



Fortschritte im deutschen Sprachunterricht. 



In einem Heft, das Max Walter, einem der fortschrittlichsten Schul- 
manner Deutschlands, gewidmet ist, mochte wohl jeder Deutschlehrer nur 
vom Fortschritt im Fach Zeugnis ablegen. Wer jahrelang im Osten der 
Vereinigten Staaten gelehrt hat, kann nun nicht unbedingt von solchem 
Fortschritt reden. Aber ihn nicht sehen zu woUen, ware falsch. Es ge- 
hort einmal zum Wesen aller geistigen Arbeit, dass sie bestandig fort- 
schreitet, und Deutschlehren ist doch wohl Geistesarbeit. Sodann lehrt 
die Erfahrung den Unbefangenen, dass es mit dem Deutschunterricht in 
Amerika tatsachlich vorwartsgegangen ist. Wer personlichen Beobach- 
tungen nicht ganz traut, kann Professor Handschins Quellenschrift „The 
Teaching of Modern Languages in the U. S.^^ (Washington, 1913) mit 
Nutzen lesen. 

Was mir Studium und Erfahrung gebracht haben, lasst sich hier kurz 
wie folgt anftihren. 

(1.) Die Vo¥bildmig des Beutschlehrers ist zusammen mit dem ame- 
rikanischen Schulwesen besser geworden, wenn sie auch heute noch nicht 
allgemein griindlich und vielseitig ist. Die colleges legen immer noch 
nicht genug Wert auf die voile praktische Ausbildung ihres Nachwuchses ; 
sie bieten nicht geniigend Kurse, in denen die notigen Eealien studiert 
werden und eine Fertigkeit im Gebrauch der lebendigen Sprache zu erlan- 
gen ist. Das bedeutete Erweiterung der herkommlichen Kurse flir 
„composition and conversation". Denn ohne ein vertieftes Wissen in 
Deutschlands Geschichte, besonders der Kulturgeschichte im Sinne Kuno 



